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A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE SCHUYL- 
KILL PERMANENT BRIDGE, 


Communicated to the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture, 1806, 
by the late Judge Peters. 


The state of Pennsylvania has long been deservedly 
famed for the multitude and excellence of its bridges 
over the various smaller streams, by which it is inter- 
sected. But no permanent means of transportation 
across the large and widely extensive rivers, flowing in 
and through, or bounding, this tertile and flourishing 
region, had, until a late period, been attempted. That 
thrown lately over the Schuylkill, at the west end of 
High or Market street of the city of Philadelphia; one 
over the same river at Reading; those over the Lehigh 
at Bethlehem, Weiss’s ferry, and one near its discharge 
into the Delaware; have begun the career of hydraulic 
architecture, which will increase the celebrity of this 
state in that important branch of public improvement. 
A bridge over the Delaware, at Easton, connecting 
Pennsylvania ’with the state of New Jersey, is in great 
forwardness;* under the direction of Mr. T. Palmer. 
One ona peculiar construction, and highly necessary 
for the passage of the mails, and other constant trans- 
portation, upon the great post road of communication, 
between the cities of Philadelphia and New York, is 
recently finished. It is situated at Morrisville, and near 
Trenton, on the Delaware; and also connects the states 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. This latter has been 
erected at the expense of a company, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Theodore Burr, who, as well as Mr. 
Palmer, is a self-taught and ingenious American bridge 


builder, and has evidenced much talent as well as indus- | 


try in this structure. 

The success of the Schuylkill bridge, as far as it had 
proceeded, was exemplary; and instigated the com- 
mencement of this work, as well as encouragement in 
its prosecution. All these erections are highly honour- 
able to those who promoted, supported, and complet- 
edthem. But that over the Schuylkill is the only suc- 
cessful undertaking of the kind, attempted and carried 
to perfection in and over a deep tide water. It has been 
attended with the most difficulty and expense; and has, 
in consequence, more particularly called forth the ta- 
lents, exertions,and perseverance of those engaged in it. 

The Schuylkill, which washes the western front of 
the se of Philadelphia, although it affords great advan- 
tages, had long been attended with many serious incon- 
veniencies. The frequent interruption of passage by 
ice and floods; and the inefficient and uncertain mode 


of crossing heretofore practised, had, for a long course 


of years, employed the thoughts and attention of many 
ingenious and public-spirited members of the commu- 
nity.. The character of this river is wild, and, in times 
of floods, rapid and formidable; and to any structure 
of slight materials, ruinous and irresistible. 

Its borders, to an extent of one hundred miles, are 
skirted by precipitous mountains and hills. Its tribu- 
tary streams, suddenly filled, in seasons of rains, or 
melting snows, with the torrents rushing down their 


sides, without notice or time for precaution, fill the ri- | 




















ver with. frequent floods which no common works of 
art within their reach, have heretofore been capable of 
withstanding. Although these attributes are not to a 
certain degree uncommon, yet, in this river they are 
peculiarly dangerous. They occur at irregular pe- 
riods, and often at seasons of the year when floods are 
generally unexpected. These circumstances, at all 
times created doubts of the practicability of any perma- 
nent erection. The depth of the water opposite to the 
city added to the difficulties and apprehensions. The 
expense in the early periods of its establishment, pre- 
cluded any plan, requiring large expenditures by those 
who then inhabited Philadelphia and its vicinity. In the 
year 1723, March 30th, a law was enacted ‘‘by the 
Governor,” Sir William Keith, ‘*by and with the con- 
sent of the freemen of the province, in General Assem- 
bly met,” (which shows the then style of the laws, ) en- 
titled, “An act for establishing a ferry over the river 
Schuylkill, at the end of the High street of Philadel- 
phia,” granting to the then mayor and commonalty, the 
right to make and maintain causeways, on both sides of 
the river, and to erect a ferry at the west end of High 
street. Certain tolls were then fixed; which the pre- 
sent rates do not in any case far exceed, and in many 
instances, ¢. e. for country produce and manure, are 


{much and liberally reduced. No person or persons 
| (without violating that law) could then, or can now, 


‘*keep or use any boat or canoe, for transporting any 
person or persons, creatures or carriages, for hire or 
pay, over the said river, in any other place between 
these ferries, now called Roach’s (late Ashton’s, now 
Sherridine’s) and Blunston’s (late Grays’) ferries on 
the said river, besides the ferry thereby established,” 
By virtue of this law, the corporation of the city have 
held and exercised this ex¢lusive franchise, from the time 
of its being so granted until their transfer thereof to the 
present Permanent Bridge Company. The ferry was 
maintained, and generally used, until the floating bridges 
were thrown over. In times of interruption of the passage 
of those bridges, by ice and floods, (which too frequent- 
ly occurred,) the boat was resorted to, for temporary 
transportation, and always kept in readiness for use. 

In December, 1776, when the British troops had 
overran, and nearly subjugated the state of New Jer- 
sey, General Washington, apprehensive of being forced 
to retreat, with the shattered remnants of his patriotic 


| but enfeebled army, wrote to General Putnam, then 
commanding in Philadelphia, directing him to take 


measures for the speedy passage of the Schuylkill, in 
case of urgent necessity. Orders were at the same time 
given to collect all the boats attainable at Wright’s and 


‘other ferries on the Susquehanna. No pontoons exist- 


ed with which to comply with the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief.° It fell to the lot of the individual who 
originated the project of the present Permanent Bridge, 
and who then held a confidential office under the 
United States, to be consulted on the subject. Having 
advised with some ship-wrights, a bridge of boats was 
at first thought of; but finally one of ship carpenter’s 
floating stages, used for graving ships, was concluded 
upon. This plan, on being suggested by him to General 


* Since the account was drawn up, it is completed | Putnam, was instantly adopted and promptly executed. 


in its frame, which, after the exampie of the Schuyl- | The critical and masterly stroke made on the British 


kill bridge, is covered. 
Vou. X. 19 


‘auxiliaries at Trenton, superseded its military use at 
that period. It gave, however, the first idea of the float- 
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ing bridges over the Schuylkill, composed of buoyant 
logs for the support of a platform of planks; two where- 
samen remain, at Gray’s and Sherridine’s ferries. 
There does not appear to be any express authority by 
law for the establishment of these bridges. ‘The act of 
1723 recognizes the two ferries of Roach and Blunston. 
Anact passed since the revolution, regulates and directs 
the lowering the ropes of ferries, and opening the 
bridges (which had each slifi pieces for this purpose, ) 
within a certain time, on notice, under a penalty. This 
implied permission appears to be the only warrant for 
their continuance, The first of the log bridges was 
erected by the executive of the state. This was either 
much injured or destroyed. 

A bridge was constructed by the British army in 
1777, when in possession of the city, on pontoons or 
large boats. But this ‘not sufficiently answering their 
purposes, another was thrown over, composed of planks 
supported by floating logs after the pattern, and per- 
haps with part of the materials of the one which had 
succeeded the bridge of stages, and is probably the one 
now at Gray’s ferry. One of the pontoons, used by the 
British, prolonged the hostility which occasioned its 
fabrication. Two of the piles of the coffer dam sunk for 
the erection of the western pier of the present perma- 
nent bridge, were obstructed by a part of one of those 
boats which had been accidentally sunk in 1777,twenty- 
eight feet below common low water. It occupied part 
of the area of the dam, with one end projecting under 
two of the piles of the inner row; a had nearly ren- 
dered the erection abortive. It was first discovered on 
pumping out the dam, in 1802; and was perfectly 
sound, after a lapse of twenty-five years. The iron 
work had not the least appearance of rust, or the wood 
(which was common oak) of decay. The taking this 
boat to pieces, the straining the dam, and the leaks in 
consequence, were the chief causes of an extra expen- 
diture by the company of more than $4000, hardly and 
perilously disbursed in pumping (which alone cost from 
$500 to 700 per week) and other labour, during forty- 
one days and nights in the midst of a most inclement 
winter. 














on a kind of wharf, containing stone promiscuously 
thrown in. On such an uncertain, shifting, and unstable 
foundation more modern projectors have contemplated 
erecting wooden superstructures; and are not yet per- 
suaded of their being dangerous and insecure. If such 
should succeed in a river of tranquil current and level 
bottom, they are not calculated for one frequently im- 
petuous in the extreme; in some parts of its bed cover- 
ed with mud, in others uncommonly unequal and 
rocky. Still more ineligible, in one irregular in its 
depths; which suddenly vary, at small distances, so as 
to afford no encouragement to depend on any founda- 
tions or supports for a bridge, but those of solid mason- 
ry; and this founded on the rock which stretches across 
its bottom. 

Without entering into controversy on the merits or 
defects of these plans, which were proposed for the 
position of the present bridge, they are barely enume- 
rated, with some of the objections to their establish- 
ment. 

Before the revolution, at various periods, citizens of 
intelligence and talents had abandoned the idea of erect- 
ing a bridge, in the deep tide water, opposite the city. 
They sought for situations, less difficult, and higher up 
the river. Applications were presented to the General 
Assembly of the province, and surveys and accurate 
examinations were made, under the directions of a com- 
mittee of the legislature. The places viewed were 
Peters’s Island, and the fording place, nearer the falls, 
which was, in early times, the most common passage 
over the river. The road leading over it is called, in 
ancient deeds and other writings, ‘* The old Lancaster 
road.” A third site offered for the consideration of this 
committee was the Great Falls of Schuylkill, where 
such an erection was said to be practicable, directly 
| across the reef of elevated rocks, forming the obstruc- 
tions in that part of the stream. Maps and measure- 
ments of these places, and their distances from the city, 
and particularly of Peters’s Island, (which was the 
place generally fixed on, as possessing the greatest fa- 
cilities and advantages, positive and relative,) were 


made, and are yet extant. ‘The route to Lancaster by 
The privations of supplies from the country on the | this place, through part of the Ridge or Wissahicon 


western side of the Schuylkill, had always been causes | road, is shorter than that passing over the bridge oppo- 
of regret, and too often of increased expense, to the in- | site the city. The distance by either place is not much 
habitants of the city. These were most severely felt | greater. Although a bridge may be erected at either 
as the population increased. It would be perhaps irk- | place, for a sum not exceeding a fourth, and probably 
some to attend to a recital minutely, of all the schemes | a fifth, of the cost of the permanent bridge at High 
suggested for a permanent passage, through a period | street, yet these sites cannot rival the latter. They 
of near seventy years. It will be sufficient shortly to | do not unite all interests, by being so generally accom- 
mention some of them. To those who have been ac- | modatory to travellers and transportation from all quar- 
tively concerned in the present structure, most of these | ters southerly and westerly of the city. Their use will 
projects appear to have been impracticable, or unad- | therefore be partial, and the object of a distant day. 
visable. If they could have been executed, the funds | Conflicting interests, and the disinclination of the legis- 
were unattainable. lature to afford sufficient means vut of the public funds, 
Some would have the river filled with a dam and | occasioned the abandonment of the measure at that 
causeway; after a bridge had been built on the flats of | time. The competitions ended in a lesson which zeal- 
the fast land, and a channel cut through these flats. free schemers never read; to wit, opposing advocates, 
Some proposed a low stone bridge, to be used only | for local and clashing advantages, not unfrequently 
when the river was in its ordinary state; and when rais- | gain nothing; and are sure to defeat the object of all. 
ed by floods, the torrent should run over the bridge. | Another project of a bridge over one of these places 
Thus intermitting its use when it was most required. | was proposed, at the time when the canal from Norris- 
Some would have, with any bridge, arches turned from | town was first contemplated. The canal was thought, 
hill to hill, and thus occupy with impediments, the | by many persons of intelligence, to be more easily and 
low grounds which now afford additional passage to | economically practicable on the west side of the river. 
the overflow of the stream. The expense, too, would | It was proposed to erect at one or the other of the 
require the funds of the state, and never could have | places last mentioned an aqueduct bridge, over which 
been accomplished by private advances, with any pros- | the canal should cross the river; with a tow-path or 
pect of profit. Any buildings, or other obstructions, | passage way, on each side of the channel for the water, 
placed on these flats, will confine, and, of course, re- | for travelling and land transportation. This is yet be- 
double, the force of the current. They would cause | lieved to have been not only practicable, but also, that 
the accumulation of ice and damming of the stream; | it could have been nearly completed with the sum ex- 
the most formidable foes the bridge has to contend with. | pended on that unfortunate, though highly desirable en- 
Some had proposed a bridge on chains,stretched across | terprize. This is not mentioned with any view of cen- 
the river, and elevated by columns, of vast height, on | sure; because the obstacles occurring on the east side, 
its banks. Adding to this visionary plan, some of its ad- | very many whereof would have been avoided on the 
vocates would have pillars, in the middle of the river, | west, compelled expenditures not calculated upon or 
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foreseen: and preconceived opinions are often found 
fallacious when brought to the test of practice. 

A little out of its order is mentioned the last unex- 
ecuted plan, for erecting a wooden bridge over the 
middle ferry, in the year 1767. A subscription for the 
purpose was circulated, and many respectable citizens 
agreed to contribute. But this, from various causes, 
fell through; and all efforts to accomplish the object 
were suspended for many years. This bridge was con- 
templated to be of one arch, with stone abutments; a 
plan still believed by some of its former advocates to 
be practicable and most economical. The intended 
span was to have been 400 feet: height from the wa- 
ter 474 feet. 

In theory, it seems reconcilable with principles, that 
an arch of wood or iron, may be extended to any length 
of span, with sufficient elevation, The point of either 
practicability or discretion, has never been precisely 
fixed, In a modern proposal for a single arch of iron, 
over the Thames, in place of old London bridge, apro- 
ject is exhibited for an arch of 600 feet span. All agree 
in the theory, but practical men shrink at the danger; 
though there are respectable opinions of intelligent 
theorists, in favour of its principles. According to the 
best opinions of practical men here, (among them Mr. 
Weston, and Mr. Palmer,) one of 200 feet begins to be 
critical and hazardous. The timber arch of Piscataway 
bridge, erected by Mr. Palmer, spans 244 feet; but he 
declared that he would not again attempt one of similar 
extent. The most intelligent among those who have 
gained experience in the late structure, believe, that 
the span intended for the Schuylkill, in the last project, 
the draft whereof has been often seen by them, was too 
extended for this spot; and that it would most probably 
have failed, The weight of transportation here, is un- 
common and constant, and the friction of course inces- 
sant. Strength, symmetry, and firmness, are required 
here; of which one very extended arch is incapable. 
Although wood or iron may be so framed, as to have 
the least possible drift of lateral thrust, on the abut- 
ments or piers, yet there is a point, beyond which it is 
dangerous to pass. Of stone or brick it would be adven- 
turous beyond all common discretion, to risk an arch 
of sucha span. Nor is the undulatory motion of an ex- 
tensive arch, (however composed, ) an unimportant ob- 
jection. 

A bridge of so extended a span must have been (to 
be safe) so much more elevated, that the filling would 


have pressed the walls toodangerously. Some relief 


might have been given by the culverts, or reversed 
arches, to save filling; but these are not without their 
disadvantages. The pressure on the walls of the pre- 
sent western abutment and wings, is quite as much as 
masonry on piles will bear; and no other foundation 
could have been had, but at an unwarrantable expense, 
the rock at the site of the abutment, being covered with 
mud and graval, 38 to 40 feetdeep. It was deemed, and 
found prudent, to sink the whole frame of the present 
structure, three feet into the piers, and imposts of the 
abutments, as well to avoid over weight of filling as to 
depress the platform, or travelling floor, to a point easy 
of access. Anapproach of the abutments, for an arch 
of 400 feet span, would have created a necessity (not 
known when such a plan was proposed)'for coffer dams, 
and all their dangers and expense. The present bridge 
enlarges the passages for the water, at least, a fifth. 
One for an arch of 300 to 350 feet, would have dimin- 
ished it in a greater proportion; because the abutments 
must have approached each other, so as to occupy the 
position now open, through the land or side arches, 

_ No persons engaged in such difficult works, should 
risk any project to save expense of foundations, for 
piers or abutments. But on the other hand, coffer dams 
should be avoided, if any other means can with common 
prudence, be adopted. Their expense is enormous, 
and their success not always to be ensured. ‘The great 
proportion of the expendituresin the Schuylkill bridge, 


has been incurred by the inevitable necessity for coffer 
dams. The labour applied, and the difficulties encoun- 
tered and overcome, will appear to the best informed 
engineers, uncommon and singularly arduous, as will 
appear by the short account of them subjoined to the 
present statement. Every effort was made to avoid 
the necessity of these dams, but on duly weighing all 
the projects suggested, none could be adopted with 
any prospect of safety. Theirregularity of the bottom, 
and depth of the water, at once were found to forbid 
the use of batterdeaus. Floats were thought of, com- 
posed of a platform of logs,on which masonry should be 
formed. ‘These were to be built on, with logs at the 
sides, and others crossing the whole, bolted like 
wharves; filled in with masonry, and raised on as they 
sunk, till having lodged onthe bottom, they should com- 
pose the foundation for masonry, from low water mark. 
But no horizontal, or solid position could be obtained 
for them. ll the objections to batterdeaus lay against 
them. A flood too, might have carried them off in an 
unfinished state. This was proved, when a few of the 
belts of the coffer dam, (light and buoyant compared 
with these floats, and more easily secured, ) were swept 
away by a summer fresh; though they had been sup- 
ported by some piles, and moored with anchors and ca- 
bles, capable of holding a stout frigate. The levelling 
the bottom, or marking one artificially (as was done by 
Semple, at the Essex bridge in Dublin,) was found im- 
practicable, on account of the thick cover (13 feet) of 
mud in some parts, and the total bareness and uneven- 
ness of the rock in others. It became a choice of dif- 
ficulties; and the coffer dam, or no bridge, was the al- 
ternative. Projects easily and cheaply to be accom- 
plished in shallow streams, with level bottoms, or those 
capable of being artificially made so, were all found im- 
practicable, and to the last degree, imprudent here. 
The modes pursued in New England, either of piles, 
wharves, log frames, or stones loosely thrown into the 
stream, were considered and condemned. The destruc- 
tion of many of the bridges of that country was predict- 
ed; but with a hope that this apprehension might prove 
unfounded, as the enterprizes of the people there were 
admired and applauded. Sounds, or arms of the sea, 
sheltered from violent storms, broad rivers, capable of 
holding piles, and affording extensive flats, for over- 
flows and waste of floods, will admit of slighter founda- 
tions, though always exposed to danger, under uncom- 
moncircumstances. Many of the sites of eastern bridges 
are of this description. 

The pressing necessity for some permanent structure, 
called the attention of many citizens to the subject. 
But none, for a long course of time, attempted any de- 
cided measure, till the one whose endeavors were fi- 
nally crowned with success, in the accomplishment of 


the present erection, moved in this important desidera- _ 


tum. It was contemplated, originally, to erect the 
bridge, at a smalldistance above the upper, or Roach’s 
ferry. One object in fixing on this site, was its suppos- 
ed advantages in point of practicability. But no inconsi- 
derable motive, was that of leaving the whole western 
front of the city unobstructed by so great an impediment 
to the navigation of the Schuylkill, which has already 
shown itself to be of inestimable consequence. The im- 
provement of this western front, depending so much on 
the navigation of the river, is already in great progress. 
It will add to the evidence of foresight and sound cal- 
culation, possessed by its great founder William Penn, 
when he decided on the plan of our justly celebrated 
city. At length, however, it was seen that a project of 
a bridge, to be effectuated by private advances, could 
only be accomplished in a spot, in which a majority of 
interests and opinions were united. Endeavours, which, 
through many difficulties succeeded, were therefure 
commenced, for obtaining from the city corporation, the 
site of the present bridge,and forty thousand dollars (one 
half in bridge stock,) were paid, as the consideration. 
The General Assembly had, by a law, granted to the 
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bridge company, the right of the commonwealth to a 
valuable lot adjoining this site, on the eastern, and a 
purchase had been made of property on the western side 
of the river, which is now highly accommodatory. It 
is unpleasant to mix the alloy of regret, with the purity 
of approbation which must attach both to the site, and 
the structure there established; yet it is to be lamented 
that one halfof the western front of the city, is depriv- 
ed of navigation ona great scale. Ere long this river 
will pour into the lap of commerce, abundant supplies 
for foreign markets; and the land transportation pas- 
sing over it, is very considerable. Twelve feet water 
can be carried over the bar at the river’s mouth; and 
itis well known, that a channel may be made, to escape 
the bar, for large vessels, at no formidable ex- 
pense, Four fathoms, on an average, may be carried, 
after passing the bar, up to and along the whole city 
front. It is to be most seriously hoped, that no obsta- 
cles to this important navigation, will in future be added. 
One error probably unavoidable, which cannot now be 
rectified, committed in the zeal for a new and essential 
improvement and accommodation, is enough. Passages 
for vessels through draws, should be insisted upon, if at 
any time, other bridges should be required, where they 
interfere with the navigation. Posterity should never 
be disinherited, to serve present and partial objects. 

The impediment to the navigation of the Thames, by 
old London bridge, has long been highly injurious. In- 
somuch that it is said, in estimate presented to the 
British Parliament a few years ago, (1801) that the dif- 
ference in the price of coals above, from that below the 
bridge, would in a short time, pay for taking down the 
old, and building a new bridge, to admit large vessels, 
either under, or through the bridge, by means ofa 
draw. And there isa great plan in progress for that 
purpose. 

It is mentioned with no view to personal adulation, 
but as a successful instances for the encouragement of 
persistance in commendable pursuits, too often thwart- 
ed by opposite interests or opinions, that the ‘*Act for in- 
corporating a Company for erecting a Permanent Bridge 
over the River Schuylkill, at or near the City of Phila- 
delphia” was obtained, after persevering efforts, during 
several years by the exertions of Richard Peters, who 
was elected president of the company, formed in vir- 
tue of that act. He originated the project of the 
present structure, and assiduously assisted in its ex- 
ecution, from its commencement to its completion. In 
a pursuit, generally? deemed hopeless, though so obvi- | 
ously of public utility, he was left solely, to encounter, 
inits early stages, strong prejudices, and incredulity as | 
to its practicability, and many local interests and objec- | 
tions, both as to the place, and principles, of its esta- | 
blishment. Much opposition from several respectable | 
quarters, was to be overcome, before this law could be | 
obtained, This wasthe more difficult to combat,because 
it was grounded on laudable principles; though it was 
foreseen, as the event proved, that their objects were 
unattainable; and therefore that no bridge would be 
erected, but one according to the project effected by 
the present company. ‘Twenty one townships, on the 
western side of the river, represented by respectable | 
citizens, combined to prevent the scheme for a toll | 
bridge; under the idea that they could obtain one free 
of toll, and built by subscription, {aided by public sup- 
port. But as this mode of raising funds, could not be 
accomplished, the attempt, (the success whereof was 
very much to be wished, ) wasabandoned. The corpo- 
ration of the city, were very:commendably anxious to 
erect a bridge on their property, under the direction of 
the City Councils, This would have been an appropri- 
ate and desirable object. But funds could not be pro- 
cured; and their opposition was withdrawn. The ex- 
pensive and most extensively useful water works, had 
imvolved the city corporation in pecuniary difficul- 
ties; and operated in no small degree, to induce a sale 


of their ferry franchise, to the company incorporated for 
erecting the bridge. 
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The act before mentioned, was passed the 16th of 


March, 1798. Its principal features are similar to all 
such incorporating acts. A stock of $150,000 divided 
into 15,000 shares, at $10 each, is established. To this 
haye been added 7,500 new shares, to increase the 
funds; the expenditures being necessarily far greater, 
than could have been foreseen. A great proportion of 
the new shares, yet remain in the hands of the company 
undisposed of, 

The usual arrangements for procuring subscriptions 
prefatory to incorporation, are inserted. ‘Three thou- 
sand of the original shares are reserved for the purchase 
of a site, and to establish a fund for freeing the bridge. 
Sundry clauses relate to the corporation, organization 
of the company and its officers, and mode of manage- 
ment of the funds. Power is given to the stockholders 
to fix on the site; and, if necessary, to add shares to in- 
crease the funds. There is alsoa description of the 
kind of bridge to be built. The property of the brid 
(and of such other property as they shall acquire for 
its purposes or convenience, ) is vested in the company 
for twenty-five years after the same shall be completed; 
and the tolls to be taken are ascertained with great 
encouragement to the transportation of country pro- 
duce and manure, and to the use of oxen for draft, Pe- 
nalties are laid on taking illegal tolls, as well as on those 
who injure the bridge property or works, or impede the 
passage. The bridge is not to be erected ‘*‘in such 
manner, as to injure, stop, or interrupt the navigation of 
the said river, by boats, craft or vessel without masts;”’ 
** and when the tolls shall exceed fifteen per cent. nett 
annual profit; the excess shall compose a fund for the 
redemption of the bridge, so as to render it free, save 
that there shall always be « small toll, or other revenue. 
for keeping it in repair; this excess shall be laid out in 
bridge stock, or other productive funds, and the divi- 
dends, or annual product, shall be also added to this 
fund; and all private donations for freeing the bridge 
shall also be received and invested in like manner; but 
if by the operation of the fund herein proposed, there 
shall be a sufficient sum to free the bridge, at a period 
less than the said twenty-five years, then it shall be re- 
deemed and become free on the stockholders being paid 
the appraised value thereof, and of the profits thereof, 
for the residue of the said term of twenty-five years 
which may be unexpired; and if the said fund shall not 
be adequate to the purpose last mentioned, the legisla- 
ture may, at the expiration of the said twenty-five years, 
declare it a free bridge, (providing at the same time the 
means of keeping it in repair, ) and the company shall be 
obliged to take such sum of money therefor, as shall be 
allowed on a fair appraisement by indifferent persons; 
the like appraisement shall take place, when the sink- 
ing fund is adequate to the redemption of the bridge 
and the establishment of a revenue, ifa toll be not 
thought more eligible, for keeping the bridge in re- 
pair; but if the said bridge shall not be redeemed, and 
paid for asa free bridge, before or at the expiration of 
the said term of twenty-five years, the said corporation 
may and shall continue to hold the same, on the terms 
of this act, beyond the said term, and until the same 
shall be redeemed and paid for in manner herein direct- 
ed.” 

As a general observation and interpretation of this 
clause, we insert an extract from a report of the build. 
ing committee, 31st January, 1803. ‘** Our stock wlh 
beara comparison with any other, either in point of se- 
curity or duration, It is secured to us for twenty-five 
years after the bridge is finished. A period long enough 
to gain a valuable profit. If it is made free, compensa- 
tion must be previously made, by appraisement, for 
both the bridge and its revenues. A circumstance, 
however desirable, not likely to happen. The compa- 
ny are to hold the bridge, after the twenty-five years, 
until they are amply reimbursed, The duration of their 
tenure is heretofore sufficient, and no loss of capital can 
occur. The bridge will be elevated above all floods; 
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and the piers and abutments of such strength and solidi- 
ty, as to place it out of all danger.” And this latter 
promise of that committee has, it is confidently believ- 
ed, been faithfully complied with. 

In pursuance of this law, the then Governor, ( Mifflin) 
on the 27th day of April, 1798, incorporated the com- 
pany; the number of subscriptions, previously required, 
having been filled, 

The company was immediately organized; and the 
following named persons chosen according to law. 

President—Richard Peters. 

Directors. —John Perot, William Sheaff, Joseph An- 
thony, John Dunlap, John Dorsey, John Miller, M. C. 
Matthew M’Connell, Robert Ralston, David Evans, jun, 
William Bingham, Samuel Blodget, Nathan Sellers, 

T'rcasurer,—Kichard Hill Morris. 

The first building committe were, 

Richard Peters, George Fox, William Sheaff, John 
Dunlap, and John Kean. 

The general wish of the stockholders, at the com- 
mencement of the project, was strongly in favour of a 
stone bridge. A draft of a stone structure, elegant, 
plain, practicable and adapted to the site, with very mi- 
nute and important instructions for its execution, was 
furnished to the president gratuitously, by William Wes- 
ton, Esq. of Gainsborough in England: avery able and 
scientific hydaulic engineer, who was then here, and 
from friendly and disinterested motives, most liberally 
contributed his professional knowledge and informa- 
tion, to promote the success of the company. The 
foundations of the present piers, and abutments were 
laid neartly according to this plan, though circumstances 
compelled a considerable departure from it, as the work 
advanced. His communications were attended to with 
great advantage, wheresoever they could be applied. 
Having viewed the inefficiency of the eastern coffer 
dam—<in the same spirit of liberality, he furnished to the 





amount of the erection would in the whole, far exceed 
one of wood. Mr. Weston’s draft is preserved, and may 
yet be executed in some part of the United States; and 
it would do honor to those who could accomplish it. 
Finally, the plan so successfully perfected was agreed 
to; having been furnished by Mr. Timothy Palmer of 
Newburyport in Massachusetts, a self-taught architect, 
who was employed to execute the work of the frame. 
He brought with him Mr. Carr, as his second, and’ four 
other workmen from New England. They at once 
evinced superior intelligence and adroitness, in a busi- 
ness which was found to be a peculiar art, acquired by 
habits not promptly gained, by even good workmen in 
other branches of framing in wood. Both the materials 
and workmanship of this frame, are allowed to be re- 
markably faultless and excellent. It is also an evidence 
of prudence in the president and directors, in selecting 
a plan already practised upon, and workmen accustom- 
ed to its execution. 

Previous to the decision upon the superstructure, the 
piers, without a certainty of the stability whereof, no 
superstructure could be attempted, were begun; with 
the intent, that when their completion was ensured, the 
stockholders might be justified, with confidence to pro- 
ceed in the work. There being no general engineer, 
the president and directors were under the necessity of 
paying more attention, than is usually required in such 
cases. The president, with the assistance of a building 
committee, undertook the charge of the execution of 
this arduous work, requiting much attention as well in 
the outline as in its most minute details. 

The president suggested, with the approbation of the 
committee, important parts of the plans* of the mason- 
ry, and modes of securing the dams; and several im- 
provements in the plan of the frame, which were 
adopted by Mr. Palmer; and occasioned a material dif- 
ference from those of New England, and elsewhere, 


president, a draft of the western coffer dam, before his / erected on similar principles. 


departure for England. This plan was original, and } 


calculated for the spot on which it was to be placed. 


It was faithfully and exactly executed under the care of 


The president’s proposition and general design of 
the cover, were approved, and reported by the com- 
mittee. The opinions of a very great proportion of the 


Mr. Samuel Robinson, who was then superintendent of stockholders were at first opposed to this measure; 


the company’s work in wood. Mr. Weston foresaw | though when perfectly understood, it was unanimously 
great risk and difficulties, arising from the peculiar} agreed to. Its novelty excited doubts and apprehen- 
character of the river, and the nature of its bottom, in | sions, which time, and many violent assaults from storms 


so greata depth of water. He declared, that he should 
hesitate to risk his professional character on the event, 
though he was convinced that the whole success of the 
enterprize depended upon, and required the attempt. 
Some idea of its magnitude may be formed, when it is 
known that 800,000 feet (board measure) of timber, were 
employed in its execution, and the accommodations at- 
tached to it. Sufficient in quantity for a ship of the line. 

But it was soon discovered that the expense of erect- 
ing a stone bridge, would far exceed any sum, the re- 
venue likely to be produced would justify. For this 
reason alone, no farther progress was made in the stone 
bridge plan, And though some other drafts, among 
them a very elegant one by Mr. Latrobe, were present- 
ed, the board of directors were under the necessity of 
returning them, as being objects, however desirable, 
too expensive to be executed with private funds. It 
was therefore concluded to procure plans of a bridge, 
to be composed of stone piers and abutments, and a su- 
perstructure of either woodor iron. Mr. Weston, at 
the request of the president and directors, sent from 
England (after viewing most of the celebrated bridges 
there, and adding great .improvemnts of his own,) a 
draft of an iron superstructure, in a very superior style; 
yet with his usual attention to utility, strength, and 
economy, accompanied by models and instructions. 
Although highly approved, it was not deemed prudent 
to attempt its execution. All our workmen here, are 
unacquainted with such operations; and it was thought 
too hazardous to risk the first experiment. 

‘The castings can be done cheaper here, than in En- 
gland, and with metal of a better quality, though the 


aw proved to have been groundless. It will long re- 

main an example for future similar undertakings; and is 
the only covered wooden bridge in the world, a much 
inferior one over the Limnat, in the north of Europe, 
excepted. 

Mr. Adam Traquair has merit in the draft of the co- 
ver which he assisted to delineate. It was executed 
with singular fidelity and credit, by Mr. Owen Biddle, 
an ingenious carpenter and architect of Philadelphia; 
who made additions to the design. He has published 
an architectural work, entitled ‘*‘ The Young Carpen- 

ter’s Assistant; useful as an elementary guide, and 
which should be encouraged as an American produc- 
tion. Init will be seen a plate of this bridge, anda 
concise account of it; some parts whereof are herein re- 
peated, 

The whole of the masonry was performed by Mr. 
Thomas Vickers, who possesses not only integrity and 
practical skill, but is firm, constant, and prudently bold, 
in hazardous undertakings. His exertions were con- 
spicuous on every emergency and casualty attending 
the dams, and other dangerous and difficult parts of 
the work. 

Those who with the president, composed the build- 
ing committee particularly, as wellas the other mem- 
bers of the board, and the treasurer,-meritoriously af- 
forded every requisite assistance; as well when their aid 
was necessrry in the executive business, as in a laudable 
attention to its pecuniary affairs. It always happens in 
such associations, that some pay more attention, and 


thereby gain and apply more useful intelligence than 
others, 
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It would be unpardonable, not to mention the stock-| Thanks to the enlightened humanity of modern times, 
holders, with high approbation. Their advances have | the question of treating criminals does not, at the pre- 
been great, and their patience under privations of pro- | sent day, in this country, involve the necessity of dis- 
fit, truly commendable. The amount of expenditures is | cussing the various influences of decapitation, burning, 
nearly $300,000, though the dividends will be made on | mutilation, the pillory, and the other modes of punish- 
a much less sum, (about $218,000, ) owing to the appli- | ment or torture invented by the cruelty of barbarous 
cation of the floating bridge tolls, to the expense of the | ages. It is reduced to the simple propositions, whether 
building. The company have evidenced a praisewor- | incarceration of the body be not the only judicious 
thy mixture of public spirit, with a justifiable desire of | species of punishment, andin what manner this durance 
pecuniary advantages; in which it is to be ardently | can be most successfully carried into execution, These, 
wished, they will not be disappointed. Although these | and the periods allotted to offences in proportion to 
advantages may be delayed, they are ultimately secur- | their comparative turpitude, comprise the whole sys- 
ed. Not the least gratifying, must be the satisfaction | tem of penal infliction. The definitions of crimes, it is 
arising from the accomplishment of a public improve- | true, must ever constitute the nicest part of the duty of 
ment eminently beneficial, as well in its use as its exam- | a criminal lawgiver; but as the common law, and our own 
ple, not only to those who now enjoy its accommoda- | municipal legislation, mark offences with a microscopic 
tion, but to posterity. eye, and are nearly perfect, suggestions in reference to 

Common justice to the subject has compelled so de- | them are unnecessary, and might be esteemed presump- 
tailed an account of this undertaking. Actuated by no tuous. Let as then consider the two propositions stated, 
motives of mere personal compliment, it is deemed of | and see whether a continuance of the law inflicting death 
public utility to record for imitation, individual exter- | for the highest grade of homicide be expedient and de- 
tions, in cases wherein great objects have been accom- | fensible; and whether the opinion, that solitude with la- 
plished by them, without any assistance from the public | bour is the only effectual mode of reclaiming prisoners, 
funds; and where the want of scientific and practical | be maintainable upon the principles of philosophy, 
knowledge, was supplied by the constancy and singu-| economy, experience, feasibility, and all other the 
lar attention of those, who possessed no more talents or | gravest considerations that have troubled the minds, 

uirements, than are called for in the common affairs | and entered into the imaginations of its opponents. 
of life. Such successful examples are worthy of imita-| | Whether capital punishment should be rescinded, is a 
tion, and will incite to perseverance, in laudable and ne- | matter of imposing magnitude. It involves considera- 
cessary enterprizes, however apparently difficult and | tions of general expediency, abstract right, and deriva- 
untoward, as many parts of this work have most un-| tive power; of justice to the community, and authority 
doubtedly been. Nor is it desired to recommend pro- | for such a disposal of the victim. The crime of murder 
ceeding (where it can be avoided) in such hazardous | in the first degree, as it is defined in our penal jurispru- 
undertakings, without professional engineers, both sci- | dence, is so shocking and repulsive to the majority of 
entific and practical. mankind, that the taking of life in return, is sometimes 

Few would have persevered under all the difficulties | scarcely regarded asa sufficient atonement. On the 
attending this work; which in its execution (unavoida- | occurrence of a flagrant murder, nothing is heard but 
bly protracted by the embarrassments attendant on | expressions of horror and menaces of requital; the 
building under water, ) occupied six years after the law | stream of public sympathy, is either staunched for the 
was obtained. However humble the merit of those who | moment, or vents itself'in the bitterness of unrelenting 
engage in such undertakings may be considered, they | vengeance. But who shall say (to borrow the idea of 
are far greater contributors to the happiness and conve- | a learned an acute writer, ) that in the dread hour of 
nience of mankind, than those who, with victories and | final retribution, whether that Being who looks into 
triumphs, dazzle while they desolate, and ruin and op- | and reads the heart, will not punish the man who has 
press the human race. (To be continued. ) never committed murder, with the same tortures as the 
murderer? This is certainly inscrutable to human eyes, 
and it becomes not us to conjecture, what thunders may 
be in store for latent as well as notorious improprieties; 
but little is hazarded when I affirm that many may be 
prevented from the commission of crime, lesstrom sen- 
To the Levisl P leani sibility at itsheinousness than from the force of pruden- 

¢ Legislature of ee tial motives. In foro conscientiz the absolute disposi- 
The momentous question of treating criminals, which | tion to kill, restrained only by the dictates of prudence, 


From the National Gazette of 1829. 
you will probably decide during the present session, ad- isas bad as actual murder. If the vicious inclination, 
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dresses itself peculiarly to your sympathies as men, your | however, be not manifested by an overt act, it is beyond 
intelligence as legislators, and your pride as Pennsylva- | the reach of human cognizance; and he only who in- 
nians. As itis identified with the character of the state, | yadesthe peace and threatens the safety ofcivil society, 
and vitally connected with the well-being of its citizens | can be amenable to its laws. But the reflection, if it be 
and society, no apology, it is presumed, will be ne-/ worth nothing more, will dispose a man’s heart to chari- 
ce for addressing you; nor any inducement re-| ty, when in looking into himself or around on his friends, 
quired to secure for it, in all its bearings, your dispassion- | he perceives that he and they are secretly prone to evil, 
ate, grave, and earnest consideration. Though it has | and particularly when he contemplates the passions and 
employed the pens and elicited the talents ofconflicting | propensities incident to human nature. Philosophy 
artizans, the subject is still imperfectly understood;— | herself, in recognizing our common liability to err, dis- 
t is burdened with theory—has been hunted down by | countenances the idea of moral sublimity, and professes 


speculation—and fancy, ever fruitful in expedients | to guide us among the quicksands and billows of passion. 


and ingenious in sustaining them, has lent its aid to the I might here inquire into the original compact of 
wildest opinions. You will not, therefore, deem it| states, to ascertain whether men united under civil go- 
pragmatical or improper, if I lay before you the views | yernment, have surrendered their lives, as well as such 
entertained by the friends of the Pennsylvania System | privileges as are inconsistent with the public welfare; 
of Penitentiary Discipline, as opposed to that at Au-( and insist that as they have not the power to deprive 
burn—explain the grounds upon which theirconviction | themselves of existence, they cannot delegate the au- 
of its superiority reposes—and, by showing the falla- thority to their fellows. But this mode of considering 
cious notions of its adversaries, through ignorance, mis- | the subject, because perhaps it searches too deeply into 
apprehension or prejudice, justify your successive ap- | the right, has been reproached by the friends of capital 
propriations for the erection, upon its present plan, of punishment, as ingenious indeed, but too refined and 
the Francis-street Penitentiary. | even sophistic, Waiving then every argument which 
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may seem theoretical or specious, I come at once to the 
subject ina practical point of view, and say that the law 
is a dead letter on our statute-book, and ought to be re- 
pealed. The benevolent and humane spirit of William 
Penn, has been transmitted to his successors; he abo- 
lished in every case,except for the crime of murder, the 
penalty of death which was annexed by the British laws 
toa great-variety of offences. But it is certain, as the 
pastor of his Quaker colony, he was inimical to the de- 
privation of Hfe, and tolerated it in his code only in com- 
pliance with the maxims of the age, from motives of the 
wisest policy. There is no doubt he was prevented 
from asserting his principles to their full extent, by the 
fear of opposition from the Queen and Council, whose 
displeasure he was afraid to incur, lest it should lead to 
the entire repeal of his lenient system. But no sooner 
was Pennsylvania, with her sister states, released from 
the political thraldom of the mother country, than true 
to her original feelings, we find her not only assuaging 
the rigorous penalties imposed upon the demise of 
Penn, in removing death from eyery offence except 
murder, but in her anxiety for life, endeavouring to pen- 
etrate the breast of the murderer—to look into his inten- 
tion,—by distinguishing the crime into degrees. This 
was accomplished by the act of Assembly of 1794, in 
pursuance of the advice of a committee appointed for 
the revision of the criminal law in the preceding year. 
Even at that period, the committee report, that ‘*the 
have strong doubts, at present,whether the terrible punish- 
ment of death, bein any cuse justifiable and necessary in 
Pennsylvania,” 

Having introduced the distinction of degrees in mur- 
der, the equity of which was perceived and imitated in 
other states, the legislature have hesitated since to re- 
move a penalty, which, as the law is modelled, can only 
be inflicted for the the most atrocious and aggravated 
homicide. But from the general humanity of our crimi- 
nal code, the people not being accustomed to the 
shocking spectacle of capital infliction—or from na- 
tive repugnance to hanging—or from conscientious 
sensibility about the'power of extinguishing life, —have, 
particularly of latter times, resisted the suggestions 
of law, and all the rules of evidence. Let the facts 
of prepense malice, a deliberate design to murder, 
and the execution of that intention, be glaringly 
and irrefragably proved, our juries will not agree to 
convict. The cases of Russel, and Greene, and the 
recent one of M’Garvey, must be fresh in the public 
recollection: and the two latter were marked with 
such features of atrocity as almost defied aggravation. 
The consequence of this,perhaps mistaken clemency, 
is, that murderers, who, P. the penalty were commuted 
for imprisonment during life, would be sentenced for 
that period, now escape with fifteen or eighteen years, 
the maximum for murder of the second degree. Thus 
the legislature may see that the penalty of death is not 
only a dead letter to the murderer guilty in the first de- 

e, but that it operates through the sensibility of 
jurors to abridge his punishment. 

But suppose jurors did not exercise a discretion op- 
posed to the genius of our jurisprudence, does the bale- 
ful effect of public executions furnish no reason for its 
repeal? Do not spectacles of human slaughter render 
less sensitive the minds of a people? While the feelings 
of a community are not callous to the tender impres- 
sions of pity, it possesses a redeeming and an ennobling 
quality which should be cherished and nurtured with the 
utmost care. In that country crimes of the blacker die 
can seldom be committed—native villany shall want its 
sustaining hardihood—and from this seed the milder 
virtues will spring up, germinate, and flourish. Shall 
we efface this beauty from the Pennsylvanian character 
—a beauty for which it is so conspicuous—and which 
must sustain and invigorate, as it lies at the bottom of 
moral, political, and social excellence’? It is a fact at- 
tested and confirmed by observation, that though at the 
time of execution the multitude may commisserate,it is 
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generally the era of wanton and lawless jubilee, and is 
followed by the commission of shocking enormities. _ It 
has been remarked that every execution produces one 
or more murders. But it may be asserted that these ob- 
jections do not apply to capital punishment in the ab- 
stract, but only to the publicity of its infliction; all 
which I may admit, and insist that though the theatre of 
legal vengeance may be the prison yard, “beyond the 
ken of mortal eye,” yet as the public mind would 
brood upon it, its influence must be less perceptible, 
perhaps, but still perniciously felt. 

While, however, I contend that the penalty is not ex- 
ecuted,and that scenes and contemplations of death are 
hurtful to the public sensibilities, I may concede that the 
law, for the purpose of prevention,should be clad in the 
fearful habiliments of terror, But does the punishment 
in Pennsylvania impress that wholesome awe so much 
and justly commended? Keeping out of view the ex- 
pectation of acquittal and the hope of pardon, does not 
the felon derive ample consolation from anticipating the 
tenderest treatment; from enjoying “his feast of life 
before,” as Pope expresses it; and from the sighs and 
tears which follow him to the gallows? What impres- 
sion does the spectacle of a cold-blooded murderer 
ascending the scaffold, pursued by pity, and regarded 
as a martyr, produce upon society? His confessions and 
supposed dreams extensively circulated—his most in- 
significant phrases and actions remembered, repeated, 
and permanently recorded—the minister of the gospel 
of peace whispering the joy that awaits a repentant sin- 
ner—and he at last yielding to his fate in the delusion 
that the gibbet is the door to Paradise, and with the 
consciousness of enjoying on earth no unenvied immor- 
tality! Bring into contrast with this a solitary prison 
for life, without the possibility of a pardon—the prison- 
er conveyed to a cell inaccessible to public view—and 
the relative effects of the two systems, with regard to 
terror, can be easily estimated. 

But if not defensible upon the ground of terror, upon 
what principle is the punishment continued? Is it from 
the belief that the lex talionis forms a part of the Divine 
code, or because the murderer, having sacrificed his re- 
sidence here, is supposed to be qualified for entrance 
into heaven? As our Indians object to hanging because 
the tightness of the noose prevents the flight of the soul 
to Elysium, the stoutest advocates of capital infliction 
may well decline a defence of the latter; but it is cer- 
tain they pertinaciously adhere to the former sentiment. 
Let us for a moment glance at this imagined authority 
derived from scripture, and see whether a strange and 
obvious misapprehension does not exist, both as it re- 
lates to an enjoined duty or a simple permissive right. 

We have not only in the decalogue the injunction, 
*‘do not kill,”? which as there is no reservation, must an- 
ply as well to legislatures as to individuals, but in the 
New Testament the doctrine of non-resistance is incul- 
cated with all the fervor of sentiment and all the force 
of personal example. The man who is smitten upon one 
cheek is commanded to turn the other; and the Jewish 
prescription ‘fan eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,” is exploded, as inimical to the mild precepts of 
unresisting Christianity. I might with confidence place 
the sacred volume in the hands of the firmest defenders 
of capital punishment, and challenge the production of 
a single passage, nay, defy the extraction of a single 
phrase in its favour, not susceptible of the most satis- 
factory explanation. Let us advert, for example, to the 
great stumbling block upon which they almost exclu- 
sively rely, as forming not only a justification, but con- 
veying a stubborn and imperative command. “wWhoso 
sheddeth man’s blood,by man shall his blood be shed.” 
Now, shall be shed,is a verb not imperative, but indicative 
in the mood and future in the tense, and is so written in 
the Hebrew. Itappears to refer cither to the principle of 
self-preservation permitted by the natural law, or pre- 
dicts to the murderer, as a certain consequence, the future 
expiation of his offence. We havea striking illustration 
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of the latter in a recent account of one of two fugitives 
from justice for murder, falling by the hands of the 
other, in a distant part of the country, where accident 
had a them together. The survivor, it is said, is 
awaiting his second and perhaps his final condemnation. 
But is it not surprising, that they who believe under 
the authority of this passage, that the shedding of blood 
is punishable with death, vindicate the various distinc- 
tions of homicide and approve the existence of a power 
to pardon; and yet if the text is a command, it abscinds 
an ability to forgive; places all shedding of blood upon 
a common level; and leaves us without discretion to 
determine the intrinsic criminalty of the several species. 
The construction contended for is at variance with their 
own admissions, insulting to reason, and ridiculous to 
the bluntest intelligence. 

The idea of a delegated right from heaven to take 
life, is not only unsustainable on the authority of scrip- 
ture, but the reverse is demonstrable from the example 
of the Deity himself. In the very beginning of the Bi- 
ble, we find recorded the unnatural crime of fratricide 
committed by Cain, who was not swept by omnipotent 
ire from the earth, but he was distingtished by a mark, 
was driven with the curse of Heaven from intercourse 
with his species, and men were commanded not to slay 
him, under the penalty of a seven-fold vengeance. If 
for a homicide so unnatural and horrid, and instigated 
only by green-eyed jealousy, the Deity should not inflict 
death, where is the presumption that will argue its 
divine validity? Genesis contains an account of a mur- 
der by Lamech of similar atrocity, but as the circum- 
stances attending it are not particularly related, we can 
only infer that the seventy and seven fold vengeance 
which he anticipated, did not include the deprivation of | 
life. If then the legislature are not satisfied of a power 
to take existence—if they believe that less terror ac- 
companies its actual extinguishment than solitary incar- 
ceration—if they think that executions indurate the 
feelings and destroy the latent virtues of the heart—if, | 
in fine, they are convinced that public sentiment revolts | 
at it, and that the penalty operates in mitigation of the | 
murderer’s sufferings, they will be true to themselves as 
Pennsylvanians, and remove this defect from their juri- 
dical escutcheon. A PENNSYLVANIAN. 


CHOLERA, 
Sanitary Board, June 22, 1832. 


“Resolved, That it is expedient that three physicians | 


of eminence be appointed to proceed forthwith to Mon- 
treal or Quebec, or both at their discretion, to ascer- 
tain the true character of the disease prevailing there, 
and to attain such further information in relation thereto 
as they may deem necessary, and to make their com- 

munication as early as practicable to this Board. 
The Board appointed Samuel Jackson, M. D., 

Charles D. Meigs, M. D., and Richard Harlan, M, D.” 

Extract from the minutes, July 30, 1832. 

SAMUEL DAVIS, Secretary. 


Report of the Commission appointed by the Sanitary 
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[SzrTemBE_ 
Part \st.— Historical view of the commencement and pro- 
gress of the epidemic, and attending circumstances. 





I. The commencement and spread of the disease. 

The first cases of Cholera appeared almost simulta- 
neously at Quebec and Montreal, distant from each 
other 180 miles. In Quebec, the disease was manifest- 
ed on the 8th of June; in Montreal, the first case was on 
the 9th, when an emigrant was landed from the steamer 
Voyageur, who had been taken sick on the passage up. 
The first cases at Quebec presented themselves in 
Champlain street, in a boarding house, kept by a man 
pease Roach. The patients were emigrants. They had 
embarked on board the steamer Voyageur to proceed 
to Montreal. The boat being overladen, and the wea- 
ther boisterous, was in danger of foundering. Great 
confusion ensued; alarm seized on the passengers; they 
became nearly ungovernable, and it was found necessa- 
ry to return to Quebec, which the boat reached in the 
night. From 150 to 200 of the emigrahts who had 
been in this state of moral excitement and agitation, 
were landed on the wharf exhausted and fatigued, and 
many drenched and wet. The boat then resumed her 
voyage. The next morning several of these unfortunate 
persons were the victims of malignant Cholera. Atthe 
same time a Canadian who had been working on board 
a ship, and a woman at Point Blanc, were attacked 
with the disease. As faras can be ascertained, the emi- 
grants first attacked, after the exposure and excite- 
ments enumerated, had arrived on board of a healthy 
ship. 

At this period the brig Carricks, J. Hudson, master, 
was lying at Grosse Isle, the quarantine ground, about 
39 miles below Quebec. She had arrived on the 3d of 
June, from Dublin, with 133 passengers. On the voy- 
age, thirty-nine deaths had taken place in the space of 
15 days. The last death was on the 9th of May, 25 
days after her arrival, and 30 days before the disease ap- 
peared in Quebec. The passengers were landed, and 
sent to the emigrant shed, in which place they were 
when the disease broke out in Quebec and Montreal. 
Dr. Morrin the health commissioner, and Mr. Young, 
the secretary of the Board of Health, visited Grosse Isle, 
on the 7th of June, examined the passengers and crew, 
and reported that no case of Asiatic Cholera was on the 
island, This fact was announced by the Boad of Health 
to the public on the Sth of June, to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the citizens of Quebec, excited by the reports 
of a vessel having arrived at Grosse Isle with cases of 
the disease on board. Thus it appears that the crew 
and passengers of the Carricks, the only vessel on 
board of which cases of Cholera had appeared, were, 
on the 8th of June, the day the disease commenced, de- 
tained at Grosse Isle under quarantine, having had no 
communication with Quebec—and at the very moment 
the proclamation of the Board of Health announced to 
the public that the Carricks, her crew, and passengers 
were in quarantine at Grosse Isle, and that they were 
exempt from Cholera, the disease had then broken out 
in the city itself. 

The disease having made its inroad in the manner 
described, did not extend slowly from the point of its 
first onset, but manifested itself in almost every part of 


Board of the City Councils, to Canada, for the inves- | the town, proceeding with rapid strides to every quar- 


tigation of the epidemic cholera, prevailing in Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 
The commission appointed to proceed to Canada, 


with the object of instituting an inquiry concerning the 
malignant cholera prevailing there as an epidemic, sub- 





ter. From Friday evening, 8th of June, to Tuesday 
morning, at 9 o’clock, 12th of June, little more than 
three days, 70 deaths had taken place, from every point 
of the city. By this time, also, the disease had shown 
itself at Point Levi, on the opposite shore of the St, 


mit to the Sanitary Committee the following report, em- | Lawrence, at Beauport, and Little River. 


bracing the matters which they conceive to be most 
pertinent to the subject of their investigation, and in- 
teresting to the public. 

With a view to present their observations in a clearer 
manner and more condensed form, they have been di- 
vided into two parts, and the subject arranged under 
distinct heads. 





The first case in Montreal was an emigrant who was 
landed on the 9th of June, from the Voyageur steamer, 
as has been already mentioned, and died the same night, 
near the old market house. The next day, the 10th of 
June, a number of cases appeared in the St. Lawrence 

suburbs, particularly in Sanguinette street, distant from 
the old market house about halfa mile. Cholera cases 
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‘immediately sprang up in great numbers in numerous 
unconnected points. The quarters of the town in which 
these chiefly occurred were the St. Lawrence suburbs, 
back of the town; the Quebec suburbs, north of the 
town; and the St. Louis suburbs, between the two last. 
But very few cases were developed in the city, and es- 
pecially in the streets immediately adjacent to the river, 
or on the river bank, where the emigrants were bivou- 
acked, barely protected from the weather by pieces of 
ee sustaining old blankets, rugs, or similar ma- 
terials. 

It is here to be remarked, that the first spread of the 
disease, its irruption upon the population of Montre- 
al, was in the positions that have been indicated. The 
city, or the port, properly speaking, was the last and 
the least affected. 

The rapidity with which the disease advanced in Mon- 
treal and the suburbs, is almost unexampled in the an- 
nals of pestilence. Its commencement may be dated 
properly the 10th of June. As late as the 12th, the 
existence of Asiatic Cholera in the city was denied in 
the papers, and the rumour treated with disdain. On 
the 13th, the Board of Health announced the prevalence 
of the disease, and issued their first report. The num- 
ber of cases for the last twenty-four hours was stated at 
94—the deaths 23. Onthe 15th, they reported 1204 
cases and 230 deaths as having occurred from the period 
when the disease first appeared, though it was acknow- 
ledged the exact number of cases and results could not 
be ascertained. 

This annunciation was like a thunderbolt falling in 
the midst of a population, unconscious of an impending 
storm. Dismay seized on every mind. A universal panic 
pervaded the city, which doubtless contributed to the 
augmentation of the disease. The bulletin of the 
Board on the 16th, for the twenty-four hours, rated the 
cases at 431, andthe deaths, ‘‘as ascertained,” at 82; 
and for the succeeding twenty-four hours the numbers 
stood 475 new cases and 102deaths. Taking into con- 
sideration the population of Montreal, estimated at 
25,000 souls, this statement exhibits a scene of unpa- 
ralleled desolation: seldom will be found in the records 
of the bloodiest strifes, in which contending hosts have 
engaged, so severe a loss of human life. 

While Quebec and Montreal were thus unsparingly 
ravaged by the pestilence, immunity from the scourge 


itan avenue by which it reached Cornwall, Greenwich, 
and By-town one hundred miles above its mouth. 

The prevalence of the disease in the open country 
has been by many considered doubtful. Its character 
in this respect has generally been neglected in the ac- 
counts of the disease published in Europe and Asia, 
The historian of Cholera has been principally the prac- 
titioner confined to the limits of the city, or the army 
surgeon attached to his regiment, and his observations 
have been restricted to the immediate sphere of his ac- 
tion. It was a subject, consequently, of interest in our 
investigations, and it is one of regret, that our opportu. 
nities did not admit of a more full examination. A suf: 
ficient number of facts have, however, been ascertain- 
ed, to render it more than probable, that the disease 
extends its ravages over the champaign country, as well 
as the densely crowded city or populous village. On 
the route from St. Johns to La Prairie, the positior 
where we entered the region then ravaged by the Chol- 
era, we ascertained the existence of several cases of the 
disease actually existing in the detached farms in the 
country. It is to be remarked, that with the exception’ 
of a single case, the others were unknown to the phy- 
sicians residing at St. Johns, distant but a few miles. 
From the rapid course of the disease, the inhabitant 
thought it useless to send to the town for medical assis- 


tance. Dr. Buckley, of St. Johns, mentioned that the. 


priest of the Parish of St. [uke had informed him of 
two fatal cases of the disease, in persons residing three 
miles back from the main road, and who had had no’ 
communication with the sick. In the Parish of L’Aca- 
die, to the south-west of the road, we were informed 
that numerous cases had occurred, and we subsequent- 
ly learnt that in the seigneurie of St. George, ten miles 
below La Prairie, a number of individuals had died of 
Cholera. Atthe Tanneries de Roland, above Montreal, 
and at the Cote des Nieges, back of the mountain, sev- 
| eral cases had also occurred, and some deaths. Along 
the Richelieu, between Chambly and St. Johns. some 
cases were also developed in the small farms that line its 
banks. 

From this general sketch of the’extent of country. in- 
vaded by the disease, at the period of our visit to Vion- 
treal, its rate of progression exhibits a rapidity far ex: 
ceeding any former instance of the kind in its history, 
From the 8th of June, the day of its irruption inte 


| 





was not enjoyed by the numerous villages that line the | Quebec, to the 28th of the same month, a period of only 


shores of the St. Lawrence, nur by the adjacent coun- | twenty days, it extended along the course of the St. - 


_ try. Below Quehec it extended to Kamouraska, a dis- | Lawrence a distance of from six to seven hundred 


tance of eighty miles from the city; it existed at Riviere 
Quelle, at Bertha, at Point Levi, and Beauport. Be- 
tween the two cities it prevailed at Lotliniere, Berthier, 
Point au Trembles, and Long Point. These are places 
where we learnt of its existence, though probably many 
others were equally subjected to its influence. Above 
Montreal it pursued the course of the St. Lawrence, 
skirted the shores of Ontario, and had reached Buffalo. 
We witnessed it at La Prairie, and obtained information 
of its prevalence at Lachine, Caughnawagha, an Indian 
settlement, visited by Dr. Harlan, Chateauguay, St. 
Regis, Cornwall, Prescott, Ogdensburgh, Brockville, 
Kingston, and York. The great tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence were the routes of its desolating march. It 
ascended the Richelieu, entering from the south-west 
the outlet of Lake Champlain, attacking Chambly, 
some distance above its junction with the St. Lawrenée, 
and St. Johns. It made a manifestation at Plattsburgh, 
on Lake Champlain, where seven cases were developed, 
but soon terminated; and scattered cases appeared at 
Burlington and Montpelier, Vermont; Whitehall, Fort 
Miller, and Mechanicsville, New York, but which were 
individuals, who, arriving from the infected region, had 
brought with them the original cause of the disease, and 
with whom it ceased, not having been comanunicated to 

The Grand or Ottawa river, falling into the St. Law- 
rence from the north west, above Montreal, opened for 

Vor, X. 20 


miles, besides extending up the Ottawa one hundred; 
| and more than that distance up the Richelieu to Lake 
Champlain. 

In connexion with this extraordinary fact, should be 
taken into consideration, the immense body of emigrants 
who had lately landed at Quebec, and who, by the 
steam-boats, were rapidly spread along the very route 
we have indicated as pursued by the disease. It appeat- 
ed to flow along with the tide of emigration. The fol- 
lowing report exhibits the number of emigrants landed 
at Quebec. 

Total number of emigrants arrived from 2d of June 
to 23d of June, both daysinclusive. 





Last week—-Males - - : - 871 
Females - - . - 816 
Children - + - <= 791 
——2,478 
Previously reported - + + + 28,016 
30,494 


The following statement shows the number of ‘emii- 
grants that arrived at Montreal. 


Cabin. Steerages 
June 7; arrived in Steamer John Bull $2 1150 
On board two vessels ih tow 375 
in Steamer British America 9 630 
Chambly 23 530 
Lady of the Lake 240 
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Cabin, Steerage. 
Arrivals on the 7th of June 64 2925 
June 8, arrived in Steamer John Molson 18 882 
Hercules 25 740 
Lady Aylmer 2350 
107 4777 
June 9 to 12, arr. in Steamer Voyageur 37 550 
St. Lawrence 22 644 
Lady of the Lake 7 218 
Chambly 15 794 
British America 23 114 
Total from June 7 to June 12, 211 7097 








The emigrants arriving in large bodies, hasten on to 
the places of their destination. Some penetrate into 
the states by the route of La Prairie, St. Johns, and 
Lake Champlain, entering Vermont and New York 
chiefly by Whitehall and the northern canal. Others 
ascend the Ottawa, to locate themselve in the settlement 
forming on its banks; while still greater numbers pursue 
the course of the St. Lawrence to the lakes, and spread 
themselves over the adjacent country. 

It. Zhe Character of the Population and its relation to 
the Epidemic In fluence. 

The population of Quebec and Montreal is of a mix- 
ed character, and possessed of different manners and 
modes of life. At the period of the epidemic it was 
composed of emigrants, principally Irish, newly landed; 
of emigrants who had been residents from one to five 
years; of Canadians of French origin; and of English and 
Scotch. 

The newly arrived emigrants at Quebec, during the 
prevalence ofthe disease, were estimated at5,000. At 
Montreal the estimate rated them at 3,000. The per- 
manent population of Quebec is stated to be 27,000; 
and that of Montreal 25,000. The larger proportion 
consists of Canadian French. 


Quebec and Montreal are mere touching points for 


the great flood of emigration. No adequate provision 


is made to furnish proper accommodation to the host, 
that, for the summer months, issuing from the ocean, 


swarm on the quays, wharves, and streets of those cit- 
1es. 














were, at that time, often crowded with patients of this 
character. Whole families were brought in labourin 
under this form of disease, and on some occasions it was 
necessary to detain the vessels, and send the passengers 
into the Lazaretto Hospital, from the number of sick 
on board. 

Subsequently the course of this living fiood took the 
direction of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where the 
same disease afflicted the emigrants, and occasioned 
amongst them, at times, a most lamentable mortality. 
Within the last few years it has again changed its direc- 
tion, and now rolls with annual augmentation up the 
mighty stream of the St. Lawrence, peopling rapidly 
the wilds of Canada, or thickening the settlements of 
the western districts of our country. The same atten- 
dant circumstances are productive of the same effects, 
and great numbers at Quebec and Montreal are struck 
down with fevers of typhoid type, under which many 
perish. The following statement obtained at Montreal 
will demonstrate the correctness of this remark. 

The admission of fever patients into the Montreal 
General Hospital, from November 1st, 1829, to April, 
1830, was 152, and this had been the average for seve- 
ral years. The admissions from November Ist, 1830, to 
April, 1st, 1831, were 232; and the admissions from 
November Ist, 1831, to April Ist, 1832, were 565. 
The typhus fever which prevailed the last summer 
among the emigrants, we were informed by Dr. Robin- 
son, was extended to other classes, and had continued 
its prevalence on to this spring. 

‘The emigrants newly arrived, it is thus seen, have 
their systems strongly predisposed to attacks of disease, 
and from being thus an appropriate material, would 
first feel the effects and become the earliest victims of 
a pestilential or epidemic influence when prevailing. 

‘The French Canadian has undergone no change, in 
language, habits, religion, or modes of life, since the 
conquest of the country by the English. He retains all 
the peculiarities of his origin, and manifests in every re- 
spect the character, temperament, and feature of the na- 
tion whence he sprung. The only alteration attendant on 
that event has been in the rulers, and, in some respects, 
mede of government. 


The general diet of the lower Canadians is vegeta- 


They are crowded in narrow lanes, inill ventilated | bles, with soups and bread; they live with little atten- 


apartments, and many with scarcely a shelter from the | tion to comfort or cleanliness, and are rather intempe- 
weather. 


_ By Dr. Robinson, of Montreal, we were in- | rate. 
formed, it was not unusual for six a'.d even ten families | dia rum. 


to occupy a tenement formerly inhabited by one. Ina 


The liquor in most common use is the West In- 


The English preserve the usual customs of their 


house containing only two rooms, during the last year, | country, and use a good substantial nutriment, with the 
fifty persons were found, twenty-seven of whom were | attention to the comforts of life for which their nation 


sick with typhus fever. So destitute are numbers of 
these people, and so little capable of procuring the com- 
monest lodgings, that large wooden sheds have been 
erected to afford them a temporary shelter. At Mon- 
treal the Board of Health, when the disease com- 
menced its ravages, took possession of these sheds, and 
converted them into hospitals. Large numbers of the 
emigrants were consequently forced to bivouack on the 
open grounds along the river banks, exposed to every 
vicissitude of the weather, against which they were un- 
able to procure sufficient protection. 

In addition to these untoward circumstances, the 
crowded state of the vessels in which the emigrants ar- 
rive, the length of the passages, averaging from fifty to 
sixty days, the indigestible and irritating food and bad 
water to which they have been previously unaccustom- 
ed, together with the influences of a new climate, con- 
stitute a combination of causes highiy predisposing 
them to the attacks and ravages of disease. 

In former years, when the tide of emigration was di- 
rected to the ports of the middle states, the circum- 
stances aboye mentioned, it was then observed, inva- 
riably gave origin to numerous cases of gastro-ente- 
ritic fevers, with typhoid symptoms, amongst the Irish 
and German passengers, at the period or shortly after 
their arrival. The wards of the Alms House Infirmary 


is distinguished. 

The epidemic, on its first appearance, assailed the 
emigrant and French Canadian population almost at the 
same moment. At Quebec, the emigrants landed from 
the Voyageur, under the circumstances already detail- 


ed, and which were decided exciting causes of the dis- 


ease, were the first attacked, but on the same and the 
next day, the French Canadians were equally its vic- 
tims. At Quebec, from the great number of emigrants 
crowded together in the small tenements and narrow 
confined streets and lanes of the lower town, a 
proportion of them, it is said, were attacked and perish- 
ed, than of the residents and natives. 

In Montreal, this observation did not hold good, 
The emigrants suffered less than other classes of the 
population. The following is an extract taken from the 
Montreal Gazette, of date June 14th. ‘Another fact 
which cannot fail to strike every one with surprise is, 
that but a very small proportion of the cases is amongst 
newly arrived emigrants, or those connected with them, 
or with shipping, but the disease seems to have fallen 
with the atest severity on the natives of, or those 
who have been long residents in the country.” On the 
16th of June, in the same paper, is the following re- 
mark: **The prejudice that has arisen against the new- 
ly. arrived emigrants is most unfounded, for seven- 
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eighths of the cases have appeared among those who 


have been a long time resident here.” This statement | treal 


panee with the information derived from Dr. Ro- 
inson. 

The English class of the population of Montreal es- 
caped the disease- until the 16th of June, at midday, 
when the first cases were manifested among them. 
They suffered in proportion less than the others. 

At La Prairie, the individuals who first experienced 
the pestilential influence, were the carters of the town, 
who, like the rest of the lower Canadians, are habitual 
consumers of ardent spirits. 

The first individual living in St. Johns, attacked with 
the disease, was a native Canadian, of the name of ‘Te- 
tron. ‘‘He had not been without the limits of the town 
for perhaps years, and had had no intercourse whatever 
with emigrants, farther than seeing them pass the 
streets.’”’* His habits were intemperate. He died after 
an illness of 15 hours. He was attacked on the 14th of 
June; on the 15th, his daughter suffered = slight at- 
tack; on the 18th the widow was taken down, and 
though she recovered from the first symptoms, subse- 
quently succumbed under those of a typhoid type. 
Three other members of this family experienced the 
disease, but in a mitigated form. 

_ Acase had previously occurred onthe 11th of June, 
in an Irish woman, an emigrant, in the vicinity of St. 
Johns.- She had left Montreal that morning in good 
health, was seized on the road, seven miles distant from 
St. Johns, with violent spasms of the extremities and 
abdomen, and died the next day, soon after she had 
been visited by Dr. Buckley, with all the decided cha- 
racteristics of Asiatic Cholera. This woman had land- 
ed eight days previously at Quebec; the-vessel in which 
she arrived, her husband declared, had not been visited 
by any sickness, nor had she seen any sick persons at 
Montreal, where the disease had appeared on the 10th. 

In the house in which this woman died, three other 

cases subsequently took place, one of which proved 


The number of cases at St. Johns amounted to be- 
tween 50 and 60. Of this number 13 were emigrants; 
the deaths were thirteen, of which four were emi- 
grants; since our departure there have been several 
deaths more. 

A canal is under construction at Chambly, a village 
11 miles below St. Johns on the same river. A body of 
emigrants is en d in this work, amounting, includ- 
ing women and children, to 600. While the disease 
extensively prevailed amongst the French Canadians, 
ie laborers almost entirely escaped, and only four 
The information collected by Dr. Harlan, at Caugh- 
nawaga, is interesting on this point. This village, an an- 
cient settlement of the Indians of the same name, a 
band of the Iroquois, is situated on the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, 11 miles west of Montreal. It is lo- 
cated on an elevated plane of secondary limestone, co- 
vered with gravel and clay, and contains 1000 Christian 
Indians, under the fatherly and spiritual direction of 
Mr. Marcoe, a Catholic priest, highly respected for his 
devotion, love of truth, and eminent Christian virtues. 
During the fatal pestilence which laid waste this rem- 
nant of the aborigines, he exercised towards these chil- 
dren, the offices of father, friend, physician, nurse, and 
spiritual comforter and guide. 

The houses of the village are comfortable stone or 
frame dwellings. The men are occupied in the:culti- 
vation of corn and are addicted to intemperance; the 
women are engaged in making mocasins, and do not 
abuse the use of spirituous liquors. A free intercourse 
exists with Montreal. No emigrants visit this village, 
their route to Upper Canada being through the La 
Chine canal, on the opposite bank of the river. 

The first case of the disease appeared on the 18th of 


* Communication made by Dr, Buckley, of St. Johns, 


June. This patient was not known to have been at Mon- 
; he was intemperate, and had drank freely of 
spirits with one of the tribe just returned from Quebec. 
This last individual at the time had a diarrhea, and was 
attacked subsequently to the first case, with the disease 
in a very malignant form, and died in five hours. The 
males constituted the largest proportion of cases, and 
the greatest number of deaths occurred among them, 
owing probably to their intemperance. 

From the 18th to the 29th of June, 123 cases had ta- 
ken place, and 59 had fallen vietims to the disease. The 
greatest mortality was on the secon‘| day after the dis- 
ease broke out, the 20th, when 14 died. The whole 
number of cases up to July 10th, was 137, and the 
deaths 70, as stated in the Montreal Gazette. Amongst 
the cases in the village were three pregnant woman; 
premature labour took place in each; two at 7 months, 
and the other at 84 months. One recovered, the other 
two died; one child was born dead, the others living, but 
soon deceased. 

From the preceding facts, it would then appear: Ist, 
that the disease was not in its commencement confined 
to the newly arrived emigrants, but attacked on the 
same day, both the emigrants and the native French 
Canadians; 2d, that, with the exception of Quebec, the 
newly arrived emigrants were less subject to the disease 
than the native French Canadians and permanent resi- 
dents of the country, amongst whom the greatest pro- 
portion of cases and deaths occurred; and 3d, that the 
English suftered the least in proportion. 

The coincidence between these facts and those ob- 
served in Europe, cannot fail to strike the attention. 

The malignant epidemic Cholera,appeared to find but 
few subjects in England and Scotland, where the num- 
ber of cases, compared to the population, was remarka- 
bly small. It dealt more severely with the Irish, who 
were attacked in greater numbers, but with a slight mor- 
tality: while it pressed on the population of France, and 
particularly the metropolis of the country, with an iron 
hand. 


Il. Local circumstances at Montreal, that favoured the 
spreading of the disease, and aggravated its mortality. 


The extraordinary manner in which the Cholera first 
made its irruption upon this continent; its sudden burst 
upon the cities of Quebec and Montreal, as though pes- 
tilence had rained down on them from an impending 
cloud, with the fearful mortality that accompanied its 


‘onset, have spread a sentiment of alarm and dread 


nc CT: 


throughout the country. A similar visitation is appre- 
hended in every city and village; every where is prepa- 
ration making to meet the destroyer, and to disarm it of 
its malign character, as far ashuman means can avail. It 
isan inquiry of no little interest, therefore to determine, 
whether peculiar and local circumstances did not exist, 
to which may be ascribed in some measure, the produc- 
tion of this unusual malignancy. 

Our observations on this point will be confined to 
Montreal, of which we had the opportunity of personat 
inspection and examination. 

Ist. The topography of Montreal will exhibit one cir- 
cumstance which has in most instances been connected 
with inveterate malignancy in the present epidemic 
wherever it has prevailed. 

Montreal is situate on an elevated sloping plain, on the 
left bank of the St. Lawrence. This plain descends 
from a considerable elevation, called the mountain of 
Montreal, about a mile distant from the town. The ri- 
ver bank at the northern suburbs of Quebec, is from 
30. to 40 feet above the river; at the southern suburbs 
of St. Ann, it is from 14 to 16 feet, A small stream, 
called Prudhomme river, coming from the south-west, 
falls into the St. Lawrence at the southern extremity of 
the town, separating it fromthe St. Ann suburb. The 
waters drained from the mountain are collected and 
form two streams, running in deep ravines and inter- 
secting the plan of the city, The first, commencing be- 
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low the northern or Quebee suburb, collecting the drain- | the disease, without previous warning of its approach, 
age to the north of the river, runs in a south-west course | the rapidity of its progress and extension, the appalling 
forming the south-western boundary of the city, being | communication by the Board of Health on the 15th of 
the dividing line between it and the populous suburb of | June, the second bulletin issued, that 1204 cases and 
St. Lawrence. When it reaches the St. Antoine su- | 175 deaths had taken place in so short a space of time, 
burb, it bends ina southerly direction, and falls into | the ill success of medical treatment destroying confi- 
the river Prudhomme. The second arises from the wes- | dence in the resources of science and art, all these cir- 
tern declivity of the mountain by two heads which | cumstances combined, operated on the public mind in a 
unite back of the St. Lawrence suburb, which it inter- | most unfavorable manner. A universal panic ensued; 
sects, and falls into the creek already described near St. | depression, apprehension, fear and dismay, acting on 
Lambert street. So entirely does the ravine and the | the systems of hundreds already labouring under the 
stream that flows along it, pass through the centre of | universal predisposition which is observed to influence 
the town and suburhs, that of thirteen wards into which | a community during the prevalence of the epidemic, 
they have been divided, it forms a boundary to eleven. | developed the disease in innumerable instances, in 
This stream is subject to freshets in the spring, fre- | which, without these exciting causes, it would have re- 
quently overflowing its banks. To prevent this incan- | mained latent. 
venience, a tunnel was cut at the northern extremity of | In all epidemic diseases, moral causes are observed 
Quebec suburbs uniting the ravine with the St. Law- | to exercise a most decided influence; in none probably 
rence, in this manner draining off the superflous water. | with so great force asin the present. The commotion 
The consequence has been to reduce the water in the | induced by panic and terror, acts precisely in the same 
ravine so much, that it flows in a sluggish stream, dark, | line of depression which is the tendency of the disease 
Jutulent, and offensive. Between this ravine and the | in its most dangerous stage; and when it exists in its 
river, to the south-east, the ground rises to 40, 50, and | mild form, or there is merely a strong predisposition to 
60 feet, and attains in the St. Lawrence suburb to the | an attack, the sentiment of fear and alarm suddenly 
west side, the same elévation. During the winter, the | felt, inevitably brings on the attack in its worst form, 
garbage and other refuse matters are thrown into the | that of extreme prostrated collapse. It is all-important, 
ravine described, in the expectation that the spring | therefore, for every individual to discipline the mind so 
freshets will carry it off. The rise of the waters did | as to look on the disease with self-possession and reso~ 
not take place this spring, and the stream was said to | lution, and it is a high and important duty in profession- 
be unusually offensive. al gentlemen and the public authorities, to avoid all ex- 
Along the banks of this ravine, and in the streets and | aggerations, to manifest no signs of alarm, but to make 
lanes and that cross it, the disease raged with the great- | preparations for the threatening storm, with every mark 
est intensity. Of one hundred cases, ninety, it was | of coolness and determination, and assurances of perfect 
stated tous by Dr. Robinson, occurred in this locality. | confidence in the great measures of prevention, when 
The disease still continues to linger in Montreal, and | they are observed with exactnessand rigidly adhered to. 
nine out of ten cases are in the immediate vicinity of this | 4. The moral condition of society possesses often a 
ravine. most decided bearing on the character of diseases, and 
In addition to this circumstance, well calculated to | this is especially evidenced in epidemics. Periods of 
favour the progress of the disease, the streets are very | great excitement have frequently an injurious tenden- 
narrow, the houses low, and from the want of an ef-| cy, both as predisposing to and exciting attacks of dis- 
fective police, the town was filled with wuisances of va-| ease. In Canada party strife had proceeded this spring 
rious kinds, the removal of which was not effected until | to great lengths, the passions had been roused, antipa- 
afterthe epidemic had commenced its ravages. thies, and hatreds, and personal animosities were in the 
2d. Apprehensions had been entertained of a visit | height of bitterness. These feelings had not subsided 
from the épidemi¢, and the government had begun pre- | when the epidemic burst upon the city. Not only did 
parations by the formation of Boards of Health. But at | the excitements of these passions prove individually un- 
the period when the disease made its invasion, the | favourable, but they exercised an unhappy influence, 
Board of Health had not commenced its operations, no | by paralyzing public measures for sanitary objects. 
sanitary regulations had been adopted, no measures for | The most beneficial suggestions and liberal offers com- 
the cleansing of the city, the removal of nuisances, the | ing from the one party, were regarded with a jealous 
accommodation of the emigrants, and other methods of | eye, as originating in a sinister intention, and were re- 
mitigating the malignity of the epidemic, had been en- | jected by the other. Instead of unanimity for the pub- 
forced. During the first days of the disease, the Board | lic welfare, there reigned division, distraction, and dis- 
was engaged in its qwn organization, and every thing | trust. 
with regard tq the sanitary police was in confusionand| The lower Canadian population live in a manner well 
neglect. From some unaccountable prejudice, or other | suited to the extensive prevalence of an epidemic pos- 
motive, the seminary, a , airy, and commodious | sessing the characters of that under which they so se- 
building in the town, which had been offered for a hos- | verely suffered. They consume largely of ardent spirits, 
pital, was, as we were informed, refused, and the emi- | pay but little attention to cleanliness and comfort,make 
grant sheds, one of which had not even flooring, which | use of a food crude in nature, and live in dwellings 
were mere shelters from the weather, without the least | mostly of a single story, with confined rooms, and con- 
arrangement for comfort,and most inconveniently situat- | sequently sleep on the greaund floor. This last circum- 
ed, were :aken possession of and converted into hospitals. | stance, it is well known, in all epidemics, is one of the 
These were at first without beds or bedding;the sick were | most certain means of inv:ting attacks of disease. 
laid on straw spread on the floor, without blankets or| With the above circumstances must also be mention- 
other covering. Even ta the period of our arrival more | ed the bad quality of the water. The substratum of 
than half the patients were without beds, and the extent | the soil is a soft secondary limestone, mixed with clay, 
of their covering a single blanket. Under these circum- | which is dissolved in the water. Springs are deficient, 
stances a proper system of medical treatment was im. | while the well water is seldom clear and is bad tasted. 
possible; it was a useless attempt, and instead of hospi- | The water of the rivers is chiefly consumed by the in- 
= they could in reality be regarded as mere charnel | habitants of the country, which is the cause of their 
ouses, where the destitute and houseless might die | congregating on their banks. Above Montreal the Ot- 
beneath a roof instead of the canopy of heaven. In the | tawa enters the St. Lawrence, forming at the junction 
St. Ann’s shed, the day of our arriyal, 117 patients had | of these vast floods the island of Montreal. The rivers, 
been admitted, of whom 101 had died, and during our | though united, do not flow in ablended stream. The 
stay, 9 to 10 more deaths ensued. St. Lawrence, with its pure, pellucid waters, issuing 
_ 3d. From the sudden and unlooked for invasion of | from the great lakes, passes on the southern shore, 
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while the turbid Ottawa, confined to the northern bank, | for some years, for persons afflicted with it, and with 
runs beneath the walls of Montreal. This water, charg- | the peculiar diseases which may be its offspring. The 
ed with impurities, is that used by the inhabitants. | appeal is made to you, because it appears to us that in 
Combined with the frequent vicissitudes of tempera- | timesof such trying difficulty, the best guardians of the 
ture, the oppressive heat of the midday, and the cool- | health of Philadelphia must be its own Councils, who 
ness of the mornings and evenings, it is probably the | are its direct representatives and agents, and who are 
cause of the frequent affections of the stomach and.| naturally more on the alert concerning every thing af- 


bowels, and of the cholera morbus, which are endemic 
diseases of this city, and tended to the aggravation of 
the prevailing epidemic. 

To the foregoing local causes must be added the 





fecting its interests than any other corporate body. 

The haste in which the present hospitals have been 
organized, has increased considerably, but unavoidably, 
their expense. The principal part of the latter, even 


body of emigrants, who from being deprived of | in cases of a permanent provision being determined on, 
the sheds in former years appropriated to their use, | has now been encountered by the purchase of medi- 


were left in an exposed, destitute, and forlorn condi- 
tion. That so many should have escaped under these 
eircumstances, is rather matter of surprise, than that 
they should have afforded so many victims to the dis- 
ease. It is not to be doubted, that had proper accom- 
moda:tion been afforded to these people; had they and 
the lower population in the localities where the disease 
was most rife, been encamped on the beautiful high- 
land in the rear of the town for a few weeks, the ra- 
vage of the pestilence would have been restrained, its 
victims diminished in number, and its virulence earlier 
abated. ( To be continued. ) 





SANITARY MEASURES. 


Sanatary Committee Room, Aug. 27, 1832. 
The following communication from the Medical Com- 
mittee of Consultation was read and ordered to be pub- 
fished. SAML. DAVIS, Sec’ry. 


Hall of the Select Council of Philadelphia. 
August 25, 1832. 

At a meeting of the Medical Committee of Consulta- 
tion, held this day, a resolution was passed, that it be 
recommended to the Sanitary Committee to establish a 
permanent Cholera Hospital within the boundaries of 
the city, and that the following address on the subject 
be communicated to the said committee. 


Zo the Sanitary Committee of the Select and Common 
Councils of the city of Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen—The Sanitary reports of the last few 
days, on the subject of ae Cholera in Philadel- 
hia, afford to us all the gratifying expectation, that be- 
fore long this disease will have subsided so far, that the 
reduction of Municipal Hospitals already accomplished, 
may be safely followed by that of others. Upon this 
resumption an important topic for your deliberations 
is the extent to which this reduction should be carried. 
We believe that much of the devastating character of 
Cholera here, and its destructiveness to the ordinary 
pursuits of life, have been overcome by the humane, 
efficient, and wise administration of your Board, where- 
by the citizens were inspired with confidence, and we 
y begin to perceive society acting with its former 
energy and composure. Whatever may have been the 
actual expense of your measures, it is clear that it is 
much and perhaps incomparably less than the loss by 
individuals, which, as in the case of New York, would 
have folowed the general flight and disorganization of 
the social body. 

The history of this complaint proves, that having 
once developed itself in populous places, it is disposed 
to frequent recurrence and in short intervals of time. 
Without pretending therefore to a spirit of prophecy, 
or inclining to act the part of alarmists, but simply de- 
sirous of judging correctly of the future by the past, we 
entertain an opinion that this scourge of the human fa- 
mily, is to be among us for an indefinite period. We 
are as yet probably only at the beginning of its visita- 
tions, and we believe that its severity will mainly de- 
pend upon the humanity and wisdom of the provisions 
against it, 

Under these persuasions we think it our duty to sug- 
gest the propriety of a permanent establishment,at least 


cines, bedding, cooking apparatus, and all the equip- 
ments of a hospital, and it only remains to collect the 
same into a suitable building for us to be prepared, on 
all future occasions, for a renewal of the present dis. 
ease. Should all the hospitals be discontinued, the ar- 
ticles belonging to them will ina very little time be spoil- 
ed or destroyed. If, on the contrary, they be disposed 
ofat public sale,they probably will not bring one-fourth 
of their cost, which of course would leave the same ex. 
ense to be incurred on every future occasion of pesti- 
ence. 

Buta very important consideration bearing upon this 
question is, that by having a hospital devoted to the 
treatment of so terrible a disease, a familiarity with its 
phenomena would necessarily improve the method of 
cure, and it, like many others which could be mention- 
ed, would be finally disarmed of its terrors. 

We may be mistaken, but we are disposed to believe 
from what is known of the expenditures for Mali 
Cholera, that one day only of universal and profound 
panic in Philadelphia would have occasioned a greater 
loss to the city than the whole sum now amounts to; it 
thence becomes a question of high statistical interest, 
what the loss would have been, had such a panic con- 
tinued for months. Sanitary precautions and e- 
ments are thus ascertained to be prime means of pub- 
lic safety and national welfare. 

Should these preliminary views meet with the con- 
currence of the Sanitary Committee, the Medical €om- 
mittee of Consultation are prepared to give a further 
development of them, on the locality and organization 
of such hospital. 

JOHN C. OTTO, Chairman. 

Samuet Jacxson, Secretary. 


MARBLE QUARRY. 


Having heard much of the new marble quarry recent- 
ly opened by John R, Thomas, Esq. in West White- 
land, we took a ride over to the Valley, last week, to 
see it. Messrs. Jacobs & Cornog, the enterprising les- 
sees, who have taken it for some years, were on the 

und, and politely showed us their works—the dif- 
Soon veins of marble, several large slabs and blocks 
already raised, and partly dressed, and gave us speci- 
mens of the different sorts of stone. The q is 
opened in the midst of a fine grove of timber, which 
shelters.it from the intense rays of the sun without im- 
peding the workmen. It is a romantic spot, and before 
the ground was broken, to an unpractised eye, would 
have given little promise of the inexhaustible treasures 
which lie beneath. 

The stone is of two sorts; the common variegated, 
dark and light intermixed, of every shade, from that 
which is quite rich from its darkness, to the airy mix- 
ture in which the light predominates. We need not 
say to those acquainted with the subject, that this sort, 
when found in large, free, and solid masses, is valuable. 
But the white marble, more rare in Pennsylvania, is 
here discovered in extensive veins, of fairer aspect and 
finer grain, we are told, than the Plymouth white mar- 
ble at Hitner’s old quarry. We regard this asa most 
valuable acquisition for the proprietors, lessees, and 
the public at large. The place opened is within a short 
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distance of the Pennsylvania rail-road, which, when 
completed, and the stone can be run at a moderate ex- 
pense to the city, will, in our opinion, render the quar- 
more useful and profitable than the gold mines of 
south. Besides the increasing demand in country 
and town, we should think the southern cities of Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, kc. 
would open markets at liberal prices, for many thous- 
and tons a year, for various purposes, particularly for 
ornamental building. 

Many years ago, when we were urging with all the 
zeal in our power, the opening of a proper communica- | 
tion between Philadelphia and Columbia, through the 
Great Valley, we stated again and again our conviction | 
that lime and marble would furnish large supplies of 
tennage, and become profitable to the owners. At that 
time no gentleman was more spirited in promoting the 
plan of such improvement than Mr. Thomas, and it is | 
matter of particular pleasure to us, that so fine a quarry 
of marble should have been found on his own planta- 
tion; not inferior, we believe, to any one now working 
in the whole state. Blocks of the sort, at Norristown, 
we are informed, will now sell for one dollar the cubic 
foot. What the finest specimens of white marble,dressed 
and polished, will bring in Philadelphia, we do not 
know. Other quarries will doubtless be searched for 
and discovered, and whoever lives to 1850, will see the 
rail road to town, from the Valley, fully employed, (if 
even a new track be not necessary) taking down lime 
and marble for exportation—the business giving em- 
ployment to many thousand persons, and bringing in its 
consequences, copious streams of wealth and prosperi- 
ty ta Chester County.— Village Record. 
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From the Philadelphia Gazette of September 4th. 
THE ATMOSPHERE, 


The sudden atmospheric change from yesterday af- 
ternoon to this morning, is not only extremely grateful 
to our bodily senses, but likewise very interesting as a 
meteorological fact,especially as connected with the hy- 
grometrical state of the air. Considerable attention has 


dew point can never be higher at any given time than 
the temperature, nor even equal to it unless when rain 
and mist is actually falling, it was not difficult to predict, 
that when the temperature should fall to 77 deg. at the 


approach of evening, there would be a fall of rain. 
There was scarcely a possibility that it should be other- 
wise, since the temperature can seldom continue so 
high as 774 during the whole night. 

The rain began to fall between 6 and 7 o’clock, pre- 
cisely when the temperature had fallen to the point 
above mentioned. The thermometer in a free circula- 
tion of air, but not exposed to the rain,continued at 77§ 
till after 10 o’clock. At twelve, the wind had shifted 
to a northerly and easterly direction, and was blowing in 
short, fitful 

This morning (Sept. 1,) at 6 o’clock, the temperature 
in the shade was 59 deg.—the dew pxint 51 deg.—8 
degrees below—or twice as much below the tempera- 
ture as yesterday afternoon. Water drawn from the 
hydrant was 73 degrees. 


Temperature—Afternoon, Aug. 31, 814 
Morning, Sept. 1, 59 

Diff. 223 

Dew point—Afternoon, 77% 
Morning, 59 

Diff. 264 
Hydrant water-—Afternoon, 74 
Morning, 73 

Diff. 1° 


It will be seen that in the morning, the hydrant wa- 
ter would gather no moisture until cooled by ice or 
spring water, and even few springs in this vicinity are 
probably cold enough to effect the object. I have ge- 
nerally found them at 52 or 53 degrees. 


Saturday morning, Sept. 1. J. 


HORTICULTURAL. 
Ata meeting of the Council of the Pennsylvania 


of late been paid to MaprONEATY and the ene es- | Horticultural Society, held at their Hall, No. 121 Ches- 


says of a gentlemen of this city published in one of our 


nut st. on the 17th inst reports of the fruit and vegeta- 


journals of practical science, have contributed not a/ ble committees were presented, up to that date, and 


little to awaken attention to this highly important branch 
of philosophy. The method of measuring the quantity 
of vapor actually present in the air, by determining at 
what temperature moisture will settle on a glass contain- 
ing cold water, is recommended by many considerations 
above all other measures of atmospheric moisture. This 
point of temperature, itis generally known, has been, 
by Mr. Daniel and others, denominated the “‘ Dew | 
Pomt.”, If the dew point be nearly as high as the 
temperature, while the latter is very elevated, it is ob- 
vious.that the air in this state entering our lungs, almost 
saturated with moisture, must be incapable of receiving 
from the | as much moisture as when it is in a drier 
state. The breath will consequently beless capable of 
cooling the body, by carrying off heat in a latent state 
in the moisture than at other times. The occasional op- 
pressiveness of the air may be accounted for on the 
above. sequetine Yesterday afternoon, August, 31, 
1832, at3 P. M. the temperature in a well ventilated | 
apartment on the ground floor was 814°. The after- 
noon was perfectly clear—wind at S. W. A tumbler 
of water taken from the hydrant, was found to havea 
temperature of 74°. A copious deposite of moisture 
was soon perceptible on the outside, by pouring in by 
degrees, water which had been drawn some time from 
the hydrant, and which had the temperature of the air, 
the temperature of the tumbler of water was raised to 
774° before moisture ceased to be deposited, hence the 
dew: point was but 4° below the tem . Theaf- 
ternoon was of course remarked as oppressively hot, 
though the temperature was not so high as we have had 
it several times before, during the season, But as the 
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the following premiums awarded, viz:— 

To John Dou » (Gardener to John Borie, Esq.) 
the premium of $5, for a number uncommonly large 
‘forced early Cauliflowers,” seldom,if ever equalled so 
early in the season. The premiumof $3, forthe ‘best 
forced head Lettuce.” Also, the premium of $3, for 
his superior ‘‘Lettuce grown in the open air,” and pro- 
duced on the 9th of March, six heads of which when 
closely trimmed, weighed 64 pounds. 

To John Sherwood, (Gardener to H. Pratt, Esq.) the 
premium of $5, for the “best early Cucumbers;” the 
specimens exhibited were such as the Committee had 
never seen equalled in all respects, so early in the 
season. 

To Robert Scott, the premium of §$3, for the ‘‘best 
early Cabbage,” of which four heads submitted by him, 
were considered by the Committee, as of uncommon 
size and excellence. 

To Edwin Mather, (Gardener to Mr. Gratz, ) the pre- 
mium of $2, for the ‘‘best Gooseberries.”” Also, the 
premium of $3, for the ‘‘best Melongena,” (Egg plant, ) 
produced on the 27th of July, ripe and remarkably fine, 
for so early a date. 

To William Bates, of Camden, New Jersey, the pre- 
mium of $3, for the “*best early peaches,” a very fine 
seedling variety. 

The Council also awarded to John Sherwood, an ex- 
tra premium of $3, for early cauliflowers, exhibited at 
different times, which were very fine, both in size and 
quality, and deserving of much praise. 

Honorable mention is considered justly due to Ro- 
bert Scott, for his fine early Dutch turnips, produced 
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on the 14th of a — of seven tur- 
nips weighing 9 Also, for eight quarts 
of Shaton strawberries, very superior in 
size and quality, some of them measuring 
more than four inches in circumference, 
but brought forward too late for the pre- 
mium. 

Several very fine specimens of 
ries were exhibited by Mr. Quic 
David Allen, both of Burlington, New Jer- 


sey. 

The Society have observed with great 
pleasure, an increasing interest and care, 
among many of our very respectable Gar- 
deners, in the farther improvement by cul- 
tivation, of the varied esculent vegetables, 
fruits, &c. with which the Philadelphia 
market abounds, and for which it is so just- 
ly celebrated. They respectfully invite all 
persons having fine fruits or vegetables of 
their own growth, to submit specimens of 
them to the inspection of the Committee, 
who meet on Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings trom 8 to 10 o’clock, at the store 
of DB. and C. Landreth, No. 85 Chesnut st. 
where the premium list may be had. 





From the American Republican. 
PATRIOTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


On Tuesday last week, the court of this 
county met to hear and decide upon appli- 
cations under the act of last session, in fa- 
vour of the veterans of the revolutionary 
army: 16 cases were passed by the court. 
‘the directors of the West Chester Rail 
Road company invited these gallant men 
to take a ride on the road in a splendid new 
car. They were accompanied by appropri- 
ate music. It was a most gratifying spectacle, 
to see these patriots of other days, with 
their locks whitened by seventy and eighty 
winters. Amongst the number was Col. 
M’Clellan, who gallantly served for up- 
wards of five years as a captain in the con- 
tinental line under Generals Wayne and La- 
fayette. Dr. Ehrenzeller, of this borough, 
served as a Surgeon in the continental ar- 


my. 

Hezekiah Davis, . was a first lieuten- 
ant in the Pennsylvania flying camp, and 
was made prisoner at the capture of Fort 
Washington, on the Hudson river, in the 
fall of 1776. He was detained in captivity 
asa prisoner of war for upwards of four 
years, not being liberated till Dec. 1780. 

The other applicants are equally entitled 
tothe gratitude of their country for their 


gallant and faithful services in the time 
‘that tried men’s souls.” 


ramets 


Exectnic Frurn.— While several trains 
of Coal Cars were returning to the Mines, 
on Friday last, during a thunder storm, the 
iron rails on the road were observed to be 
sparkling with electric fluid which was con- 
ducted along them for the distance of sev- 
eral rods passing three train of cars, and 
knocking down four mules attached to 
them. No injury was sustained either to 


the road, cars, or mules. 
Mauch Chunk Cowrier. 


CASES OF CHOLERA 


WICH OCCURRED IN PRIVATE PRACTICE, 48 REPORTED TO THE 


Date. 


Aug 16/Harris’s court, Letitia court, 


Boarp or Heatrts, 


Residence. 













































Court from Union above 2d, city 
John st. and Poplar lane 
Germantown road, above Master 
T.oyd’s court 

Paschall’s alley 

Gaskill, near 4th 

Corner Quince and Ohio street 
124 North Sd, two cases 

122 North 4th 

Corner Perry and Adams, city 
Passyunk, abo. Carpenter, Southw. |20 


Fourth, below Christian, do.28 
Fifth, above do dol35 
Water, below Queen, do|4 

Front, below Christian street 35 


Corner Front and Washington, Sou. 
Ashton, near Spruce 5 
Corner South and Fifth 45 
Thirteenth, near Market 

Back of Union, near Fourth 
Rose street, Kensington 60 
George street 61 
Seventh, below Christian 
Catherine, below Second 60) 
Queen, do do 18 
452 North 2d, N. Anes 35 

o 


do 
Baker’s court 
Bank street 
Water, above Callowhill 
Shippen, above Sth 
Race, above Front, city 
Front, above Race, do 


27 
Small street, above 6th 50 
een above 6th 40 
Catherine, below 5th, Southwark [12 

do above 6th, do 40 
Shippen, above 13th, Moyamensing|28 
Catherine, below Front 32 
Seventh, below Christian, Moya. (55 
Front, below Wharton, Southwark /28| 
Boyles’s court, below German 
Fifth, below Christian 32) 
Almond street 3 
51 Mead Alley 40 
South wharves, below Vine l65 
Shippen, opposite Vernon street 
162 Lombard street 
Gillies alley 
No. 2 La Fayette court 18 
12 foot al. S.side Ship. bet. 5th & 6th|6 
Shinbone alley, below Shippen 
Hurst street, near South 





Knoodle street, near Walnut 
Lombard, near Schuylkill 3d 
\Schuylklll Eighth, above Race 
North Tenth street, city 

do Ninth street do 
Schuylkill, near Spruce, city 
Vine street, do 
Schuylkill 8th, bet, Rac. & Vine, city 
Wood, above 8th 


2} 1 
\No, 91 North Water street 33 
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(Continued from page 127.) 
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CHOLERA RECORD. + One case, and one death in Walnut Street Prison. 
SUMMARY REPORT. § One death in Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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